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MAINE STATE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY: Meeting 
for the reading of tapers and Discussions, vith a 
Winter Exhibition of Fruits ior naming and compari- 
son, at Augusta, Weunesday and Thursday, January 
98th and 29th, 1874. 

MAINE POULTRY ASSOCIATION : Annnal meeting 
at Augusta, at Agricultural Room, Stave House, 
Tuesday, Jan. 20th. 

MAINE ST/ TE AGRICU! TURAL Society : Annual 
meeting at Agricultural Room, Sate House, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 21st. 
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A Call. 


All who are interested in Dairying in any of its 
branches, are invited to meet at the time and place 
of the avnual meeting of the Board of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of organizing a “MAINE DAIRY- 
MAN’S ASSOCIATIATION ;” lor the encouragement, 
ape and advancement of all branches of dairy- 


in our State. 
J. W. LANG 
amend 8. DILL, 
S. G. FOSTER, 
DANIEL SPOONER. 








Our Old Pastures. 


Few practical subjects are of more impor- 

tance to the farmer than the renovation of old 
pastures. And although in some sections of 
the country considerable attention is being 
given to the subject; the farmers of Maine are 
not yet sufficiently awake to its importance, 
nor have they yet made much effort for the di- 
rect improvement of their old and exhausted 
pasture lands. It is however a branch of 
farming that, like a good many others, has 
been neglected too long—and it is now high 
time that neglected pastures received some 
care. 
One great mania of the early settlers of the 
country was to cut down trees. ‘They inter- 
ferred with cultivation, they obstructed the 
view, they kept out the sun. So the sharp 
axe did its work, and we are te-day mourning 
that our rough hill-sides, unfitted for anything 
but the growth of forests, which it will take 
generations to replace, were stripped of their 
original growth to form pastures where our 
early farmers might graze their cattle.- These 
old pastures that bave been grazed for fifty 
years, are in many cases very rocky, full of 
cradle knolls, covered with moss and growing 
up with bushes, brakes and useless weeds. 
What are such pastures good for but to be 
left to themselves and grow up again to trees, 
that they may furnish timber and fuel for suc- 
ceeding owners? The sooner they are set 
apart for such service, the better it will be for 
our farming, and the greater will be the bene- 
fit that the present will confer upon coming 
generations. 

Something has been done, and much it is 
true may be done in the renovation of pastures 
that have been long grazed, by cutting out the 
bushes, by sowing on plaster, by pasturing 
with sheep, and other like means. But if ef- 
forts of this kind are spent upon an old pas- 
ture so rough and rocky it cannot be plowed, 
they had better be put forth in other direc- 
tions. Pastures that cannot be plowed and re- 
seeded must certainly be left to other uses than 
grazing; unless it be the grazing of sheep. 

For many years the opinion was most vigor- 
ously maintained that pastures should never be 
plowed, for if the sward was once broken it 
would never again become so compact as to 
form a good grazing turf. But this opinion 
has been found incorrect. Pastures may be 
broken, planted to potatoes, the fall the pota- 
toes are harvested plowed lightly, and the next 
spring sown to barley and seeded down with a 
good mixture of grasses well adapted to graz- 
ing—ard a good sward at once obtained and 
maintained for many years. The grasses in 
our old pastures are chiefly wild grasses, and 
have found their way in by accident rather 
than design. In re-seeding a pasture.it is very 
important to have a large quantity of seeds ot 
those varieties of grasses that flower success- 
sively at different periods, and that are well 
adapted to grazing. The following mixture 
has been recommended: Meadow foxtail, 2 ibs.; 
orchard grass, 6 lbs.; sweet-scented vernal grass, 
1 lb; meadow fescue, 2 lbs.; red-top, 2 lbs.; 
Kentucky blue grass, 4 lbs.; Italian rye grass, 
4 lbs.; perennial rye grass, 6 lbs.; timothy, 3 
lbs.; rough stalked meadow grass, 2 lbs.; per- 


The Fuller’s Thistle, or Teazle. 


hands could do them. But there are certain 
processes that no machine can perform, there 
are important operations in the arts upon 
which the inventive genius of man has made 
no improvement. With all his skill in the 
creation of chemical dyes, nothing has yet been 
found to take the place of indigo in. coloring 
blue; and for that particular finish upon wool- 
en cloth known as ‘‘raising the nap,’’ no in- 
vention has yet been found to take the place 
of the teazle or fuller’s thistle, the ripened 
head or fruit of a plant known to botanists 
as Dipsacus fullonum. This plant is remarka- 
ble for producing at the end of the little leaves 
at the base of its flowers, called bracks, a spine 
whieh curves downwards, and this acts asa 
kind of hook brush for pulling up loose parti- 
cles of cloth. It is just stiff enough to raise 
the nap, but.too yielding to tear the cloth. 
Various substitutes for the teazle have been 
tried but all to no purpose. Formerly, these 
teaz'es were held in the hands of workmen and 
pulled across the web of cloth suspended on a 
frame before them—now they are attached toa 
cylinder which revolves upon the cloth, and 
the louse particles are raised so they may be 
easily sheared or cut off to give the goods the 
fine appearance it assumes after this process is 
completed. The plant is a native of the south 
of Europe, the Levant, and the Cape of Good 
Ilope; but has become naturalized in this coun- 
try and grows in hedges and roadsides from 
Massachusetts to Louisiana. In some parts of 
England it is made a leading crop, a good yield 
per acre being five ‘‘packs’’—so called, each 
‘*pack’’ consisting of about twenty thousand 
heads, and worth $25, or $225 per acre. 
The cultivation of the teazle isa somewhat un- 
certain business, it isan exhaustive crop and 
its culture is seldom carried on in good farmed 
districts. 
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Dairy Retrospect for 1873. 


In his able and interesting address Celivered 
before the N. Y. Dairymen's Association, at 
its third annual meeting last month, Mr. X. 
A. Willard, who has long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the chief authority in our co~n- 
try on all dairy subjects, gave a statistical and 
practical review of the cheese business of 1873 
in the United States, from which we condense 
a few statements of general interest. The ex- 
ports of American cheese during the past year 
has been over 1,510,000 boxes or a total 
amount of more than 80,000,000 pounds. In 
1859 our exports were not quite 10,000,000 
ibs., and so late as 1867, only 58,000,000 lbs. 
—so it will be seen how enormously our export 
trade in cheese has increased. There is very 
little first class butter exported from the Unit- 
ed States, the prices in our home markets be- 
ing generally more than could be obtained by 
exportation. Dorset butter has been quoted 
all summer in the London market at 150s. 
sterling the cwt. This is about 33c., gold, per 
pound. Canadian butter is quite freely ex- 
ported, and brings in London from 100s. to 
124s. sterling per cwt., or about 25c. to 27c., 
gold, per pound; but most of the Canadian 
butter sent abroad is of inferior quality. Con- 
cerning the extension of the dairy business 
Mr. Willard says: ‘In Maine about twenty 
cheese factories have been erected; and the 
State is well adapted to this specialty. 
Maine farmers appear to be well satisfied that 
it pays better than other branches of farming.” 
In Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Colorado 
and Utah, are excellent dairy districts where 
the system of associated dairying will no doubt 
be introduced. In regard to the oft expressed 
opinion that cheese will be produced in excess 
of the demand for it, Mr. Willard says: 


‘There has been a general impression that 
the dairy business was being overdone, and 
fears have been entertained irom year to year, 
that there was likely to be an immense surplus 





ennial clover, 3 lbs.; white clover, 5 lbs.—or a) of dairy —- beyond the consumptive de- 


total of 40 pounds of seed per acre which 
would give the enormous number of 54,000,000 
seeds, or eight seeds to every square inch oi 
ground. Who doubts that this would, ina 
favorable season, produce a good thick perma- 
nent sward—and that cattle would graze from 
it in preference to the bound out turf of the 
old pasture? ars 

With the extension of dairy husbandry in 
our State, there is imperative need of better 
pastures and of more attention to the improve- 
ment, plowing and re-stocking of our grazing 
lands. Cold, coarse grasses will keep animals 
alive, and may possibly make beef—but sweet, 
nutritious grasses are needed for the produc- 
tion of milk. And from the fact that cows 
yisld milk, pastures fed wholly or chiefly by 
milch cows are sooner exhausted than those fed 
by other animals. It is necessary therefore 
that our farmers give more attention to this 
subject, and that in their clubs and assemblies 
this winter, they discuss the best methods of 
improving, renovating or re-seeding their pas- 
ture lands; and be ready the coming season to 
put the same into practical execution. 





The Open Winter. 

This is the open winter:—the uncovered 
groand, and the fields remind one of spring- 
time. In the streets we hear not the silvery 
music of bells, as over the glittering snow the 
proud horses prance, but, instead, the rattle 
of wheels, unseasonable. The morning sun 
pushes its rays through thick mists in the 
eastern sky, and all day the air is heavy with 
fog. The melodious cackle of hens in the 
yard, and distinct but unintelligable sounds 
from kine, betray the silent influences oj 
warmth and light. 

This is the open winter :—the clear running 
river, and the gurgle of,waters by roadside. 
In the olden days, when our grandfathers were 
young, event remarkable! the ice went out in 
mid-winter, and the wooden plow turned the 
fresh furrow in January. Behold the open 
tiver, and the steaming fields ready for seed, 
even in “days degenerate!”” Let the oxen and 
cows and sheep have generous care, and lift 
lighter forkfulis of hay, that none be wasted. 
In warmth, the sluggish appetite is dull, and 
with the vigor of cold the system demands 
more food. The yeoman will study both his 
end his cattles good, by adapting feed to 

season 


«thls is the open winter :—but after .the 
spell is broken, snow and cold and bells 
wed tan” Sgtins for is there nota proverb, old 
a 5 winter never rots 


mand. These fears have never been realized, 
and in my opinion they will not be realized for 
some years tocome. It is true dairying is be- 
ing extended into new districts, but consumers 
are also increasing, and ata ratio quite equal 
to that of the production. Besides the natural 
increase of our population, we have an annual 
emmigration from the Old World of half a 
million or more souls, ‘hese must be provid- 
ed for, and they are’ for the most part excessive 
consumers of dairy products. The population 
of England is also rapidly increasing and her 
demands are larger from year to year. Not- 
withstanding the discouragements of the year, 
[ have fuil faith in the dairy, ana believe it of- 
fers quite as favorable prospects of remunera- 
tion as other branches of agriculture, and in- 
deed a better prospect, if we take a series of 
years together. But there must be industry 
and economy, attention to the business and good 
management.’’ 


Elevation of Western Territories. 


The ~~ rts of Prof. F. V. Hayden U. 8S. 
Geol. »+ the geological survey of the 
Westera wrriwries, are publications of great 
value, and embrace an abundance of interest- 
ing facts regarding the wonderful physical 
characteristics of the yet little known regions 
comprising the territories of Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana and Utah. The wonders 
of the Yellowstone Valley, and the celebrated 





calities of which the annual reports of Prof. 
Hayden, give full and graphic details. 


examining a little ramphlet issued by this de- 
partment giving the elevations of some of the 
chief points West of the Mississippi river. 
To show their comparative range with eleva- 


feet above the level of the sea. In the south- 


across the Rocky Mountains are as follows: 


than six hundred feet above the summit of Mt. 


in Colorado where the passes have an elevation 


Maine is bat 5,300 feet high. 


Yellowstone region is from 6,275 feet to 8,246 





Gallatin, are 8,246 feet above the level of the 


The invention of man has sought out many 
contrivances, and it is quite wonderful to see 
the many operations in the arts that were form- 
erly performed only by cunning fingers, now 
performed by machinery which is carried with 
all the perfection of clock work, and which 
does its work with an accuracy unsurpassed 
by hands guided by human intelligence. Fin-. 
.| gers have been made that feed printing presses, 
that pick up shoe pegs, that put metalic eye- 
lets into shoes, and that doa hundred other 
things a thousand times faster than hwman 


vertebrate fossils which have become so famous 
all over the world, are but single instances of 
the great scientifie interest attaching to the lo- 


Recently we have been much interested in 


tions East, we will take Mt. Washington as 
the standard, which has an elevation of 6,428 


ern part of British America, the several passes 


5,985 feet, 8,500 feet, 6,323 feet and 6,276 
feet above the level of the sea. The Union 
Pacific Railroad crosses the water shed at 
Creston, at an elevation of 7,030 feet, or more 


Washington. The culminating point is reached 


of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet—the summits 
being nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Mt. Katahdin, the highest point in 
The elevation 
of some of the celebrated hot geysers in the 


feet—the boiling point averaging 198°. The 
sulphur springs between the Yellowstone and 


sea. Elevated as these points are, there are 
two places much below the level of the sea. 
Tn south-western California at a place called 
Death’s Valley, the barometric measurements 
indicate 175 feet below the level of the sea, 
and a small area in the very extreme southern 
part of the State, is 200 feet below the sea lev- 
el. In Holland the greater part of the land is 
about twenty feet below tide water. 

_— © on 

Forgotten Fairs. 

Etna Farmers’ Club. 

A letter just received from Ellis Friend, 
Esq., President of the Etna Farmers’ Club, 
calling our attention to the fact that sometime 
since he forwarded to this office, an account of 
the fair of his club, for publication, which had 
not appeared—led to an investigation on our 
part, of certain drawers and receptacles for 
such matters which are handy things in a 
newspaper office; when to our astonishment, we 
found we had not only done injustice, ignorant- 
ly, to this organization, but a similar one from 
whom no complaint had been received, and 
which all this time had borne being ‘‘left out 
in the cold’’ with-a patience truly commenda- 
ble. For, in an unfrequented corner, we 
found among some overlooked and forgotten 
matters marked ‘‘on file for publication,’’ not 
only the account of the Etna Farmers’ Club 
fair, but that of the Prespect and Stockton 
Farmers’ Club! The interest in these exhibi- 
tions having somewhat subsided, we deem it 
best, while making an apology to our friends 
for having neglected their favors, to defer their 
publication in full, alluding toa few general 
tacts of interest. 

The exhibition at Etna was the second one 
held by the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club of 
that town. The attendance was good, and the 
grounds assigned to the stock ‘‘presented the 
appearance of a farm yard ona large scale,’’ 
while the hall was well filled with fine speci- 
mens of products of the fields, garden, dairy 
and orchard; and of domestic manufactures and 
ladies’ handiwork. There was the best of feel- 
ing among all; those to whom were awarded 
premiums best satisfied, and thos¢ who were 
not so fortunate went home determined to do 
better next year. 

Prospect and Stockton Farmers’ Club, 
This club held its fourth annual exhibition 
at Prospect village, Sept, 26th, the attendance 
being very large and the stock all of excellent 
quality. The following synopsis of the premi- 
ums awarded will show ata glance the large 
number of competitors and the general interest 
manifested by the farmers of those towns in 
the exhibition: Horses, of all classes, eleven 
first, and six second premiums, neat cattle, six- 
teen first, and twelve, second premiums, (a 
full blood Short-horn bull was shown by Adel- 
bert Crockett of Stockton, and a thoroughbred 
Jersey bull by Freeman Partridge); sheep 
swine and poultry, twelve premiums; field 
crops, forty-one premiums; fruit, ten premi- 
ums; manufactured articles, twenty-two prem- 
iums, besides nearly thirty gratuities and com- 
mendatory mentions in the several classes. 
The officers of the club are now as follows: 
President, S. S. Trevett; Vice Presidents, J. 
Madgett, N. W. Staples, H. L. Clifford, Ed- 
ward Partridge; Secretary, Adelbert Crockett; 
Treasurer, Freeman Partridge; Librarian, Geo. 
W. Crockett. The Club has sixty-two mem- 
bers, and is in good working order. Success 
to all its fairs. 


The Results of Good Breeding. 


Sometime since we gave in our columns a full 
account of the great sale of Short-horns which 
took place at New York Mills, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember last; at which one hundred and nine 
animals realized the almost marvelous price of 
$381,990 or an average of $3,504.50 each. 
Of the first day’s sale six animals purchased by 





The | English breeders fetched $147,100 or an aver- 


age of $24,517; and six purchased by Ameri- 
can breeders realized $103,700 or an average 
of $17,283 each. The families of this breed 
which brought the highest prices at the above 
remarkable sale, were the Duchesses and Ox- 
fords, the former of which are traced back in 
unbroken lineage to the year 1784. At the 
sale of the Collings herd in 1810, these choice 
animals were dispersed, and in 1850, by the 
sale of the herds of the late Mr. Thomas 
Bates of England, who had purchased largely 
ot the Collings animals, several were brought 
to this county by Col. L. G. Morris of Mt. 
Fordham, N. Y. 

We give in the accompanying illustration, a 
most satisfactory portrait of the lst Duchess 
of Oneida, who at this sale was purchased by 
Lord Skelmersdale, of England for the ex- 
tremely large price of $30,600! The great in- 
terest in the sale culminated with the sale of 
the 8th Duchess of Geneva—the dam of the 
animal whose portrait we publish—which was 
bought by Mr. R. Pavine Davis of Gloucester- 
shire, England, for the unprecedented sum of 
$40,600! The very fine engraving published 
in this number of the Farmer, isa copy from 
one of Page’s excellent animal portraits en- 
graved on stone, and while being an accurate 
portrait of this famous heifer, is a most excel- 
lent representative of the breed of cattle to 
which she belongs—showing that symmetry and 
beauty for which the well bred Short-horns 
are so celebrated. 





Editorial Notes. 
In order to make room for the disposal of an 
accumulation of communications, we omit the 
Woman’s Department in our present number. 

As. we go to press, a note from the Secretary 
Mr. W. P. Atherton of Hallowell, informs us 
that the entries for the Poultry Exhibition at 
Portland this week are coming in rapidly, and 
there is every indication of one of the largest 
exhibitions of the kind ever held in New Eng- 
land. 

We should be very glad to receive the arti- 
cles from our valued correspondent G. M. T., 
Fairfield, to which he alludes in a recent note. 

A letter from a correspondent at Oak Bay, 
Charlotte Co.,N. B., dated Jan. 5th, says: 
“The ground here is as bare as summer, and 
no one would believe it to be approaching mid- 
winter.”” te 

The farmers of Norridgewock are moving in 
the matter of erecting a cheese factory in that 
town the coming spring. One meeting has 
been held and a committee of which R. A. 
Davis, Esq., is chairman was appointed to col- 
lect information on the subject, visit cheese 
factories already organized, and report ata sub- 
sequent meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Cornish Farmers’ 
Club having been held since the account pub- 
lished in our last was written, its present or- 
ganization is as follows:—President, Benj. E. 
Pease; Vice Pres’t, Frank B. Guptill; Treas- 
urer, Franklin Pugsly; Secretary, Roscoe G. 
Smith. The annual meeting was held Jan. 
5th, at the residence of Mr. James L. Small, at 
whieh there was a good attendanee. 





Communications. 
. For ho Mains Farmer. 
Shepard Knapp, Jr. 


Thinking that a brief ac20unt ot the exploits 
of this little horse, for the past season, might 
interest your readers, I send you a list of the 
races he won for 1873. Knapp is a Maine 
horse, and has been ponaienntie before the 
public since 1866, at which time he put in an 
appearance at the Maine State Fair, at Augus- 
ta, and won the five year old purse in 2:36. 
He was then purchased by Geo. M. Delaney 
of Augusta, for $3,250, and went into the sta- 








the best and warmest box, in the world, and 
he will leave it for the invigorating iufluences 
of the nothern blastsin winter, and for the 
cocling and invigorating effects of a coating of 
snow and hail. ‘And he is undisturbed if he 
should see a star through the crevice above 
him, and feel the breeze pouring through a 
crack by his side,’"® Now where is the evidence 
of this and what is the reason for it? 

There may be lack of ventilation but who is 
there that did not feel last winter that his sta- 
ble was cool enough! It seems to be well un- 
derstood that the more cold the animal endures, 
the more food is necessary to keep up the 
warmth of the body; but a colt must be 
kept cold and not fed high. Just imagine a 





ble of Geo. H. Bailey, the well known trainer, 
in whose hands he has since been very success- 
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Buckfield, Me.—foaled in 1861—and was sired 

by the horse Shepard F. Knapp, (also a Maine 

horse,) and who has since been exported to 

England, where he has won many races. He 

also trotted a race in France, two miles and a 

half in six minutes and fourteen seconds, which 

isa fraction better than 2:30 to the mile for 

the entire distance. He.was sired by the Ea- 

ton horse, well known as the getter of many 

fast colts. Knapp has been called a Buckfield 

Pacer, from the fact that in his first races he 

wore a fore shoe weighing 2 1-4 pounds. He 

now trots ina pound and two ounce shoe, and 

goes like a bird, being one of the purest gaited 

trotters on the turf. 

His first race in Mr. Bailey’s hands was at 

Augusta in October, 1866, when he won a race 

against Emperor and Johany Smoker. Nov. 

2d, same year, he met and defeated in three 

straight heats, the stallion Draco Prince and 

the celebrated twenty miler John Stewart, over 

the Mystic Park, Boston. The time of the 

heats were 2:33, 2:334, 2:36, and in the third 

heat Knapp gave a taste of his quality by trot- 

ting a quarter im 334 seconds, which is the 

fastest ever trotted by a five year old in a pub- 

lic race. The next season Mr. Bailey had 

Knapp in training at Riverside Park, Boston, 

where he beat the best horses of. his class—Ben 

Franklin, John Ferris, Empress, McClellan, 

Little Fred, Gladiator, and Darkness among 

the number. He trotted fourteen races while 

owned by Mr. Delaney, and won eleven out of 

the number. He was sold that fall to Chas. 

O. Conant of Boston, for $6,500, and was 

trained by the late Wm. Woodruff, the next 

season, when ke was sold to Dr. Page of Bs- 

ton, his present owner, who paid $10,000 for 

him. He won but two races in Mr. Woodruff’s 
hands—one over Mystic Park, against Dark- 

ness, to wagons, once over the Prospect 

Park, L. I., when he defeated a good field of 
horses. Knapp has since passed through the 

hands of the most prominent of the Boston 

trainers, and has been trotted all over the 

country, but has been very unsuccessful — 

the turf, having won but one race in the last 
six years, until this season. 

In July of the present season he was re- 

turned into the hands of his old trainer, Mr. 

Bailey, in hopes that the same treatment he 
had formerly given him might produce the 

same results, and that he might be able to turn 

the tables upon those horses that had been de- 

feating him for the past five years, by again 

appearing in public asa winner. The result, 

while it is very flattering to Mr. Bailey’s skill 

as a patient, careful handler of the trotting 

horse, must be also very gratifying to the 

friends of the little white-legged Knapp, who 

have stuck to him through so many adversi- 

ties. He was started in ten races last fall, and 

won nine of them, and received one forfeit, 

having lost but one race through the fall cam- 

paign. At Waterville, Me., Thursday, July 

25th, he beat Lightfoot, Red Jacket, White 
Stockings, Little Ed, Pomp and Amazon. His 

best time was 2:37. Androscoggin Park, Lew- 

iston, Aug. 29th, received forteit from White 
Stockings ina match for $500; same track, 

Aug. 30th, match for $500, beat Buffalo Bill 

in three strait heats; time, 2:34, 2:334, 2:32. 

At the Maine State Fair, Bangor, Sept. 10ch, 

he won the sweepstakes purse of $500, beating 
the stallion Lightfoot and the St. Johns horse 
Andy Johnson. The time was 2:41, 2:35, 2:35, 

2:37, 2:444. Andy won the first two heats, 
and the last was trotted in a gale of wind and 

rain. At~Forest City Park, Portland, he won 

the ‘free for all’’ purse of $400, beating Buf- 

falo Bill. Best time, 2:36. At Taunton, 
Mass., Bristol County Fair, Oct. 2d, he won 

the ‘tree for all” purse of $700, beating Billy 
Platter and Climax; time, 2:334, 2:344, 2:34%, 
2:36, Platter winning the second heat. At 
Beacon Park, Boston, Oct. 11th, he won the 
“free forall’’ purse, beating Fanny, Bristol Bill, 
and Joe Hooker, in three straiglit heats; time, 

2:31, 2:324, 2:303. At Mystic Park, Boston, 
October 14th, he trotted against Col. Moulton, 
Fanny, Ki Ki, Joe Hooker, and Belle Brandon, 
and was beaten after a hard race of five heats. 
The time was 2:29, 2:31, 2:304, 2:324, 2:32. 
Fanny finally won it, but it took the com/ined 
talent of the drivers to defeat the little horse. 
When I tell horsemen that mage was favorite 
at two toone against the field, they will un- 
derstand it. At Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 24th, 
Knapp won the 29 purse, beating Ki Ki, Fan- 
ny, Bristol Bill and Frank Palmer; time, 2:364, 
2:344, 2:354. At Manchester, N. U., Oct. 
30th, he again beat Frank Palmer, Ki Ki, 
Bristol Bill and Ned Wallace; time, 2:334, 
3:37, 2:393, 2:38, 2:39. This was his last ap- 
pearance for the seasen of 1873. 

Knapp is wintering at Mr. Bailey’s stables, 
Woodford’s, near Portland, and it is confident- 
ly expected by his friends will prove to bea 
better horse next year than ever before. He 
hasa public record of 2:294 to wagon, obtained 
in his match against Darkness, over Mystic 
Park, Boston, and is consequently only eligible 
| for the 2:29 class of purses next spring. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
. Why Is It? 

Notwithstanding the fact that the horse is 
acknowledged to be one of the noblest and most 
valuable of our domestic animals, and one that 
has acted a very important part in the advance 
of civilization, there seems to be a strung idea 
in many minds, that in order to attain his full 
value and development he must, when young, 
be neglected and abused. Now why is tnis the 
case with horses any more than with other 
stock ? - 

The breeder of fine cattle gives the calf all 
the milk of the cow as soon as he will take it, 
and makes her yieldall he can. This is contin- 
ued until the calf will eat rich food in sufficient 
qualities to keep it in nearly the same condi- 
tion. Then the milk is gradually lessened, and 
the feed increased and, the calf kept in comtort- 
able quarters and if possible, kept on to ma- 
turity without losing the ‘‘calf flesh.’’ 

To be sure, what we want to develop on a colt 
is muscle more than fat, but what food is there 
that forms muscle faster than the mother milk? 
Or at least when do we see a colt show better 
development where we look for muscle, than 
when he is with the dam if she is a good milk- 
er? Now why not keep up the supply of feed 
and continue the growth while the system is 








colt standing out in 2 snow-storm till he is wet 
all over to his skin, and then put into a stable 





Le 


Is not that a fine condition for growth? What 
mistake has Nature made in regard to the 
horse that can be remedied by such punish- 
ment? * QO. H. Leavirr. 


ioe) For the Maine Farmer, 
Dutch and Holstein Cattle. 


Many of our best read farmers allow them- 
selves in the use of the expression ‘*Dutch or 
Holstein,’ as if they were one and the same 
breed, or race. Most of our premium lists and 
judges’ awards are based upon the same idea, 
that the terms Dutch and Holstein are synoni- 
mous, 

The Holsteins, it is true, have some of the 
general characteristics of the Dutch race of cat- 
tle; some peculiarities in common with all the 
races of cattle to be found in that long and fer- 
tile stretch of marsh region, extending from 
the confines of Holstein around the borders of 
France, a distance of some hundreds of miles. 
In this extent of country, the soil of which is 
of a low and swaley character—the accumulat- 
ed deposit of ages—there are certain local in- 
fluences which divide the Dutch-/and cattle in- 
to many distinct races, giving to each some 
well defined points, by which distinguishing 
narks each can be, and is, known. 

Thus, while the Holsteins are natives of 
Schleswig and Holstein, the Dutch cattle, in 
their purity are natives of ‘Holland. They are 
strietly a lowland race. As they come to us, 
built up by the luxuriant feed of the moist cli- 
mate and low grcunds of their native Holland, 
they are coarse-boned, large and heavy, and 
great milkers; but when transplanted to our 
scanty, highland pastures, and to the exposure 
of our jong winters, they do not keep good 
their claim as extraordinary milkers. 

The Holstein race of cattle are smaller than 
the Dutch, and quite distinct from them in 
size, color and quality. They are more com- 
pactly built, and as far as appearances go, bet- 
ter fitted to climate and pasture conditions. So 
far as we know, the importations into Maine 
have stood the test commendably. We, how- 
ever, would not advise those farmers, whose 
small purses compel them to leave their cattle 
to ‘trough it for a living,”’ to invest largely in 
the Holsteims on so short a probation. 

With the cheese-factory mania so prevalent, 
the.demand is to be for curd producing cows, 
and which is the race or breed to best supply 
the prospective demand, remains an open ques- 
tion. Let those who are gifted with pletnoric 
purses, play at ‘‘loss and gain,” until a safe, 
sure selection can be made. 

There are severul of the Holstein races, be- 
ing entirely different in many essential partic- 
ulars. The best of these we may have, or we 
mav not, time and test will tell. Ss. W. 

East 'Y. 

nemesis 
for the Maine Farmer. | 
Keeping Farm Accounts. | 


Is it not well at this time to take a retros | 
tive view of the past year, its successes and its | 
failures, so that we may be enabled to judge | 
more correctly of the management of our farms, | 
so as to have more success and fewer failures | 
to record the coming year? 

How many farmers have kept an accurate | 
account of the past season’s opperations, and 
who knows how much profit they have derived 
from their various crops, and what crop has 
paid them the best? How many dollars they | 
have received from their flock of sheep, and | 
how much more they have received from them, | 
than they have cost? Ana their dairy, what | 
profit has it been tothem? Eyen with the} 
poultry they should keep an account. An ac- | 
eount thus kept will enable evey farmer to de- | 
cide what course is the most profitable to pur- . 
sue in order to derive the largest income trom 
hio farm. 

If a certain crop does not pay under usual 
circumstances, Cultivate one that does pay; and 
be sure of the figures before you that it does 
pay. Have no guess work about it. There 
has been too much guess work among the ma- 
jority of farmers, and it is time now to turn | 
over a new leaf. Commence with the New. 
Year and keep an account of your farming | 
operations. It will cost but listle time | 
will save you many dollars in coming years. — 

It isa common saying ot late years that’ 
‘farming does not pay.’’ Jt does pay, if right- | 
ly manayed. I knowit. Farming has paid me. 
well, and [ intend to make it pay me better, | 
although I have learned many bitter lessons 
since 1 commenced ona farm. I know how 
much it has cost me, because I have always | 
kept an accurate acvount of ali my operations, | 
and 1 have derived much benefit from them. | 
These thoughts have been suggested while look- | 
ing over my accounts with my farm for the past | 
year. 6m. WW." 7 











Parkman. 
© 
For the Maine Farmer, 
Cheap Board Fence. 


Usually in the winter most of the farmers 
cut and haul out what logs they wish to saw 
for fencing boards. I think that there is too 
much lumber used in the fences for profit.— 
Some six years since we built a board fence, 
and it is seeming as good to-day as when put 
up and stands as fair. The posts were some 
old joist which we took froma builing when we 
took itdown. They were four inches square 
set in the ground two and a half feet. “The 
boards were four inches wide and one incu 
thick, fifteen feet in length, one post in the 
middle and ope at each end. ‘he top of the 
first board was nailed four feet from the ground, 
and the others were put equal distances apart 
from each other. This fence is not raked by the 
wind, nor does it stop the snow, and it gives 
full protection trom the cattle. 

At $15 per thousand feet the boards only cost 
30 cents for 15 feet in length, and your readers 
can guess at thecost of the posts. We think 
it preferable to split with a saw all posts that 
are large enough, soas to have a fair surface to 
nail to, and it makes the fence stiffer. Also, 
the flatsuriace in the ground stands better aad 
will not be racked so much by the force of the 


the right length, and save lumber. 
~ We had one pasture of nearly a hundred a- 
cres, which we fenced with only one board, in 
height 34 feet from the ground, and found no 
difficulty in keeping the cows and horses in the 
pastare. 8. P. Ma 





in a growing condition? ” 
How « Soe wenn shop cabins rerty 
W.H.H. Murray says, ‘Give @ oolt,) 


YBERRY. 
Cape Elizabeth. 


wind. Farmers can just as well cut their logs|- 


For the Mame Farmer. 
Penobscot Cum Farmers’ Associa- 
on. 


This Association met Dec. 24th, with the 
West Hampden Farmers’ Club, and, in the ab- 
sence of the President was called to order by 
the Secretary, Joel E. Shaw, Esq. 

Improvement of Farm Stock, 

The forenoon was devoted to a discussion of 
the question, ‘‘How shall we best improve our 
farm stock?"’ opened by W. E. Gibbs, Esq. of 
Glenburn. He said that while there was a 
great chance for the improvement of our stock 
by judicious breeding and crossing, he believed 
all farmers could do a t deal towards in- 
creasing the value of their animals by judicious 
feeding. i 


THOROUGHBRED SHORT-HORN COW FIRST DUCHESS OF ONEIDA. 
ful. He was bred by the Russell Bros. of | with the wind blowing on to him al! night! 


of our farms was worth more dollars on the 
first day of November, than on the first day of 
May—and this being the case, he thought farm- 
ers were losing a great deal on their stock and 
the fodder consumed. If the native and grade 
cows were crossed with a thoroughbred Short- 
horn buil, it would be a great advan 

he believed this breed combined more desira- 
ble qualities than any other. 

J. E. Shaw said that farmers did not as o 
general thing give sufficient attention to the 
breeding of cattle, or to studying the adapta- 
tion of certain breeds to certain purposes, as 
for milk, beef, &c. He believed high grades 
generally better for all uses of the farm than 
tull bloods. He thought the farmers of Maine 
could raise extra niee cattle by giving some at- 
tention to it, and that they would be sure to 
get paid for it: and this rule will hold good in 
regard to whatever the farmer produces—a 
good article always commands a good price. 

W. Arey advocated the crossing of the short- 
horns and Jerseys, but believed a cross of. the 
Jerseys and natives to be nearly worthless. 

H. Smith, Esq. of Orrington said that being 
in the business of conducting a milk dairy, he 
regarded grades as superior to full bloods, and 
spoke in high terms of a cross of the Short- 
horns and Jerseys, as producinz good milkers. 
He also spoke highly of the Holsteins. 

Capt. Hinks ot Orrington said all farmers 
should use full blood bulls, as by using a full 
blood male on good cows, the produce could be 
depended upon. 

C. D. Low Soares it required great care and 
skill on the part of the breeder to keep up the 
value of thoroughbred animals—more than most 
farmers were prepared to give. He said breed- 
ers were getting too large prices for blodded 
stock. Our common furmers must do more 
than they are doing in the improvement of their 
animals. 

Improvement of Fields and Pastures, 

In the afternoon the convention discussed the 
best means of renovating worn out mowin 
fields and old pastures, which was well open 
by some valuable remarks from Allen Carter, 
E-q. of Hampden. He related his method of 
improving an old field by yarding cattle on por- 
tions of it, until it was well covered over by 
droppings,.and the ground well trodden down. 
Then change to another portion of the field.— 
In this way in two or three cases he had suc- 
ceeded in increasing the yield of hay from al- 
most nothing to from one to two tons of hay 
per acte. 

C. D. Low recommended the plowing in of 
green crops as a good way of renovating our old 
fields. Pastaves should be mown over in the 
fall if there were any weeds or small bushes 
standing. 

Capt. Hinks made some judicious remarks, 
advocating the plowing, manuring, and liberal 
re-seeding of our old mowing fiel On some 
soils an application of plaster was of great ben- 
efit. . Recommended summer tilling. 

W. E. Gibbs of Glenburn, spoke of the great 
value of the hay crop to Maine, and regarded 
all hoed and grain crops as of secondary im- 
portance. One object in the management of 
grass lands should be to get all the surplus wa- 
ter out of them, as thereby the yield would be 
larger and the quality better. tures should 
be mown to destroy the weeds and brakes, and 
on his soil he had found an application of plas- 
ter to fields and pastures to be worth many 
times its cost. 

Mr. Chapin of Orrington made some 
remarks, in which he favored the use of plaster 
and ashes as a top dressing. 

Other remarks were made by Mr. Arey, who 
recommended the use of the shee and harrow, 
in producing good cultivation, and the plowing 
under of green crops; by Mr. Danham, who 
reoommended the use of plaster and clover for 
worn out fields, saying the experiment had 
been tried at the College tarm at Orono with 
great success; by A. P. Sawyer, Mr. Smith of 
Orrington, and others., until the time of ad- 
journment. The session wasa very interesting 
one. Hamppgn. 


I — 
For the Maine Farmer, 
The Famous Ingalls Cow. 


About fifty years ago, John Baker of Mercer, 
had a bill against John Frizzell of Starks, for 
sawing, to be paid in neat stock ; in payment 
of which Mr. Frizzell turned out a little black 
two year old heifer at nine dollars. This Mr. 
Baker refused to take. He said the price was 
too high and that he would not have so inferi- 
ora ——. animalat any price. Mr. Frizzell 
said he done just what he about 
ping the bill, and that he could do no more. 

r. Baker threatened to sue him, and was about 
to commence a suit at law against Mr. Frizzell 
when Luther Bun of Mercer, a good Methodist 
brother, who has since gone to his reward, told 
them that it would be very foolish for them to 
fo to law and that rather than they should 

ve any trouble he would buythe heifer. Le 
bought her, paid nine dollars and the bill was 
settled. 

Mr. Buninrelating the case tome a few years 
ago, ssid that his object im buying the heifer 
was to have the affair between those two men 
settled. ‘*But,’’ said he, ‘‘aside from the con- 
sciousness of having done a good act, I got well 
paid forall my trouble ; she made the very 
best cow I ever owned in my life.”’ That 
heifer soon got to be the most famous-cow in 
Mercer. Her calves which were all heifers 
but one, sold readily at goud prices. After she 

t to be an old cow she was soid to Newcomb 
Trae, for ten dollars. Mr. True with a good 
deal of care and nursing, su in raising 
from her what is known as the Ingalls Cow, a 
cow which obtained quite a celebrity in Maine 
on account of her great milking and batter 
making properties. A statement from Mr. In- 

in regard to the yield of his cow in milk 

and butter for 14 days, ending June 12, 1847, 

was ae in the Mainz Farmer at the time, 

which I will here repeat : 

First week, whole weight of milk, 

“ pos t =a f in one day 4 

Whole welsht of butter, 19 * 10 

8 

4 


Second week, whole oone of milk, 
average per dav : 
re 

Making 41 pounds and 10 ounces of butter in 

14 days; requiring 18 los. milk tv make 1 pound 

of batter. She was kept in an i 

with other cows and put in the stable 
nights, and fed with four quarts of oat and pea 
meal per day. She was from our native breed 





A large proportion of the young stock J 


crossed with the Durham, and at the time of 
this trial was nine years old, of good size, 1 
and docile. Mr. Ingalls soon after sold her to 
@ gentleman in Lowell, Mass. The next spring 
at the time of calving she was out in a drizzling 
rain storm, took cold and soon died. 


Mercer. A. J. 
to 
For the Maine Farmer. 
The Pekin Ducks. 

These ducks elicited so many inquiries at the 
late exhibition of the Connecticut State Poultry 
Society, that all poultry fanciers and farmers, 
who have good facilities for raising water fowl, 
Will be interested to know something more of 
their qualities and history. They were 
brought to this country from Pekin, by Mr. 
ames E. Palmer of Stonnington, Ct., 
landed in New London the 14th day of March, 
1873. Quite a large number were put.on 
board the ship, but mest of them died during 
the . Mr. Palmer succeeded in getting 
one drake and three ducks to his farm, alive 
but of course dwarted by the long voyage. 

His attention was first — 7 them in Chi- 
na, by their larger size. e at first supposed 
they we a om breed of geese Thay sone 
ered their flesh sooner than he expected, and 
before he had suspected them of laying, he 
found a lot of their eggs in a small brook run- 
ning through the pasture where they were con- 
fined. The ducks laid very constantly until the 
last of July, something more than one hundred 
eggs each. Some of the eggs were sold, given 
away to friends, and set under hens. About 
Lfty birds in all were raised. The eggs hatch 
in twenty-five days, and the young birds look 
about a third larger than the ‘‘Rouens,’’ when 
they first come out of the shell, and they grow 
more rapidly through the season. Mr. Palmer's 
largest pair at the exhibition, only five months 
old, weighed fifteen pounds, without any fat- 
tening and special preparation. They are clear 
white, with a yellowish tinge to the under part 
of the feathers, whichare very thick and downy. 
The wing primaries and all of the flight feathers 
are remarkably short—showing that they have 
long been domesticated and are not disposed to 
fly much. They are very hardy, not minding 
snow or rain, are easily kept insmall enclosures 
and only need a little clear water and regular 
feeding to raise them successfully. When they 
have a good run they are excellent foragers, 
and will take care of themselves as readily as 
any other breed of ducks. They have large 
yellowish bills and reddish legs. Their long, 
graceful necks, their white plumaye, and re- 
markable size make them pleasing subjects up- 
on the water or about the farm-yard and 

They have excited a great deal of interest 
among all the poultry fanciers who have seen 
them at Mr. Palmer’s farm, and were a leading 
feature of the State Exhibition. 

The Hartford Courant, in its notice of the 
show says, ‘‘The most interesting event of the 
show and of the year in poultry matters, is the 
importation by Mr. J. E. Palmer, of a new va- 
riety of ducks, previously unknown in England 
er America. They areas much larger than the 
common kind of ducks, as Cochin or Brahmas 
are larger than ordinary fowls.’’ 

A pair ot the old birds and few pairs of their 
offspring were exhibited. The importance of 
this new acquisition to our list of water fowl, 
will be felt by all farmers, as well as fanciers. 
If they do as mueh for our ducks as the Asiatics 
have done for our hens, it will indeed be a great 
acquisition for the whole country. 

W. Curr. 

Mystic Bridge, Ct., Jan. 3, 1874. 

-—D> > aaa 
For the Maine Farmer, 
Remedy for Worms in Horses. 


I notice many things recomended in the 
Farmer for worms in horses, but like this best: 
I have found linseed meal the best thing I have 
ever used. Give from a pint to a quart fora few 
days, then a less quantity will do. I usually 
give this in shorts, meal or oats mixed with 
boiling water, and a little salt putin every 
day. In some cases a few doses of sour apples 
without anything else, will remove worms. 
like remedies that are easily given. The meal 
is a good feed for horses in small quanties, if 
they are not troubled with worms. 

orth Fayette. 8S. N. Warson. 


Another Remedy. 

The only safe and effectual remedy for pin 
worms in horses is the following, and I never 
knew it to fail: Give the horse in shorts or 
corn and cob meal, wet up, a heaping table- 
spoontul of air slacked lime, about three times 
a week ; and grease the anus or orifice of the 
rectum morning and night. Continue this 
course for three weeks and your colt will have 
no more pin worms. Jack. 

D>. a 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Agricultural Intelligence. 

Androscoggin Ag’i and Hort’! Society. 

The members of the Androscoggin Ag’! and 
Hort’! Society met in the city oa. sotienen, 
January 3d, 1874, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
were called to order by the President, Nelson 
Ham, Esq. Proceeded to choose a Board of 
officers for the ensuing year, «nd selected for 
President, Nelson Ham, Lewiston; Vice Presi- 
dents, J. B. Ham, Lewiston, A. G. Thurlow, 
Poland ; Secretary, W. R. Wright, Lewiston ; 
Treasurer, David Farrar, Lewiston; Agent, 
James Clurk, Lewiston; Librarian, E. P. ‘Tobie, 
Lewiston : ‘Trustees, David Farrar, Lewiston, 
EK. C. Millett, West Minot, Z. A. Gilbert, 
Greene, C. H. Cobb, East Poland, David J. 
Briggs, Turner, Isaiah Woodman, Auburn, R. 
W. Sanborn, Webster. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and ac- 
cepted, showing receipts, $1287.38; expendi- 
tures, 
$419.57. The following votes were passed: To 
assess the sum of one dollar on each member for 
the ensuing year; and that the Trustees taken 
into consideration the feasibility of a farmer’s 
convention at some time during the year. The 
Trustees will be in session on Saturday, 17th 
inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., in thé city rooms, 
Lewiston, at which time and place the farmer’s 
clubs in the couuty may be heard in regard to 
the State aid awarded to them, through their 
delegates, and those who do not respond will 
be considered as abandoned. 

W. R. Wricur, Sec'y. 


bh en 


P € ty Farmers’ Association, 

At the annual meeting of the Penobscot 
County Farmers’ Club, Wednesday, the fol 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
—: President, Hebron Luce of Bangor; Vice 

residents, the Presidents of the Penobscot, 
West Penobscot, Central Penobscot and North 
Penobscot Agricultural Society; Directors, the 
Secretaries of the Farmers’ Ciubs in this coun- 
ty; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, D. M. Dunham 
of Bangor. 

Officers of Penobscot Ag’i, Socicty.. 

The Penobscot Agricultural Society held 
their annual meeting at Bangor Wednesday, 
and the following officers were chosen for 
ensuing year: President, Elijah Comins of 
East Eddington; Vice Presidents, Hebron Luce 
of Bangor, H. K. Robinson of Brewer, Stinson 
Peaslee of Orono; Secretary, D. M. Dunham 
of Bangor; Treasurer, Albert Noyes ot Ban- 
gor; Agent and Librarian, C. A. Fawsett of 
Glenburn; Trustees, J. E. Shaw of Hampden, 
W.E. Gibbs of Glenburn, Thomas Hersey of 
Bangor, -" W. McMahon of Eddington, Peter 
O. Biake of Orrington. 

Bangor. 





Barns and Barn Cellars. 

I think of building a barn 40 by 60 feet 
with cellar. My location for a ne 
In the Fanuzr of Dec. 20th, under 
‘*A Few Fixed Facts in Farming,’’ I read thus: 
‘-Barn cellars it not a nuisance, are, at least, 
of questionable utility, and farmers are becom- 
ing dissatisfied with them."’ If farmers are 
dissatisfied with cellars I do not wish to expend 
money in one. Will not some one that has a 


belting 


please i for walls— 
—" 01 shingles. F. M. 
Good Stock. 


The same gentleman a few years since raised s 
pair of steers that measured 8 feet 9 inches 





when 4 old. Old Kennebes, trot out your 
Knox colts and big steers. x. x. 
Cornville. 


and | one hu 


$867.81, with balance in treasary of 


Maine Board of Agriculture, 


The following notice of the first part of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture for 1873, is condensed 
from a review of the volume in the Daily Ken- 
nebec Journal:— 


Annual Report ef the Secretary. 

a annual report of the Maine 
Board .— being the first submitted 
by Mr. S. L. Boardman, the new Secretary, 
was ted to the islatare on Frida 
last. It forms a volume of over four ha 
pees, and is illustrated by several vings. 

he report of the session of the held at 
Winthrop in January last occupies the first 
and sixty-four pages of the vol- 
ume. 

In ing out the idea that our State Ag- 
dechesal’ Sipestn, while giving A ks 
information upon all leading subjects connect- 
with agriculture, from sources not easily 
accessible to rally—should at the 
same time furnish original information relat- 
ing directly to our own resources, capabilities 
and advantages as a farming State; Mr. Board- 
man has secured for this “a an agricul- 
tural and physical survey of Waldo county, 
from the pen of J. W. Lang, Esq., member of 
the Board for that county, which eonsists of 


about one hundred and fifty pages. ‘This arti- 
ele gives an account of the history, topo- 
graphy, geology, meteorology, statistics and 


hydrography of the county of Waldo; with 
sketches of its leading farms and farmers, prac- 
tical details relating to stock, fruit, 

grain production, lists of its trees, birds, fish- 
es, animals, &c., notices of its agricultural so- 
cieties, farmers’ clubs and similar associations, 
with a valuable and suggestive summary treat- 
ing of the advantages and disadvantages of 
this county asa farming section; the former 
of which greatly predominate over the latter. 
It forms a valuable contribution to the Secre- 
tary’s Report, and helps to give ita distinctive 
aine character. This reporting upon the dif- 
ferent counties in the State, isa matter that 
cannot be too strongly commended, and is one 
that should be carried out until every county 
in Maine has been written up ina similar man- 


ner by some competent person. It was this 
plan, somewhat more elaborately carried out, 
that gave the first Board of Agriculture in 


England its great usefulness and success, 

it is a good thing to have it adopted in our 
own State. In this instance the plan has been 
well executed; and by it, readers of the Re- 


barn. | Port will gain a good and correct view of the 


natural and agricultural resources of this 
county. 
Following the survey of Waldo, there is an _ 
able article on cattle breeding in its relations 
to dairy farming, which, now that greater at- 
tention is being given to this subject, will be 
found of value to all dairymen, or those who 
think of breeding for the purpose of obtaining 
‘good milkers.’’ The report of the autumn 
meeting of the Board held at Houlton in 
Aroostook county, occupies the next ope hun- 
dred pages. 
Following this is a paper on Cheese Factories 
in Maine, embracing reports from twenty-one 
factories, which have been in operation in our 
State during the past year, an abstract of 
which we have already published. This paper 
gives an account of the establishment of the 
Sandy River Cheese Factory in 1871, the first 
association of the kind started in Maine; also. 
of the Six Mile Falls Company, organized at 
Glenburn in 1872, the second cheese factory 
erected in this State. The other factories were 
all started the past year. The reports from 
the factories are quite lengthy, giving all the 
details of the organization of the several com- 
— names of officers, number and size of 
uildings, number of pounds of milk received 
in each month of the season, number of pounds 
of cheese manufactured in each month, cost of 
making, average price obtained, capital stock, 
and ali other details necessary to a full under- 
standing of the system of associated dairying 


] | a8 now established in our State. It is probable 


that should a State Dairyman’s Association be 
formed the present winter, they will in the fu- 
ture have similar reports from all factories in 
Maine, which will probably be published in our 
annual agricultural volume. 

At the conclusion of this are several pages 
of suggestions and reflections from the pen of 
Secretary , in which he calls atten- 
tion to several important matters and gives a 
summary of the work of the Board for the 
past year. Among these subjects are our agri- 
cultural societies and their aanenteena, the 
State College and its needs, farm improve- 
nents, farmers’ clubs, our agricultural laws, 
the work of our pomological and poultry so- 
cieties, and others of equal importance. Asa 
whole the report, in the amount and value of 
its contents, and in point of editorial su 
vision, is fully equal to any volume of the se- 
ries which has it; while to Mr. 
Boardman belongs the credit of bringing out 
his report within the year for which it is de- 
signed (something which has not been done for 
several years past,) and of furnishing a large 
amount of fresh and original reading matter 
designed especially for the work. 

The second part of this volume, which will 
contain the transactions of the County Agri- 
cultural Societies for the past year, is now 
ready for the printer, and the completed vol- 
ume will appear within a few weeks. Besides 
embracing the reports of the county societies, 
it will contain a prize essay on the Agriculture 
of Knox County, and several other papers of 
much general interest. 








Your Newspapers. 

Now is the time when the farmer should re- 
member his newspaper subscription; « wise 
man will see that his money is sent on in sea- 
son. It is appropriate too that he should con- 
sider whether be cannot add to his list some 

vew journal for mother or children, which shall 

oring health and wealth and happiness to his 
home. A good newspaper or magazine is ail 
these toa young family. Farmers’ families 
are necessarily much secluded from society, and 
the children have not the advantages to be od- 
tained by intercourse with other minds. A 
valuable paper in a great measure supplies this 
want. It brightens their own ideas, and gives 
them hundreds of new suggestions they would 
otherwise never have had. It cheers many 
lonely hours and keeps them out of more mis- 
ehief than you ever dream of. It is a rest too 
to the toiling mother to sit down and cut the 
leaves of a fresh magazine every month, which 
your thoughtfulness bas not provided ; and it 
will save many # doctor's bill in the course of 
the year. There is nothing that helps promotes 
health of body like a cheerful mind. Look af- 
ter your newspapers, and don't lose the face of 
an old friend for want ofa little attention at the 
proper time.—Corr. Country 


Premium Crops. 


The following are some of the crops reported 
for premiums offered by the Bristol county 
Mass.) Agricultural Society: Mr. Reed, of 
aston, raised 132 bushels corn to the acre, 
worthy a premium fora Bristol county farm; 
Mr. Eddy raised 114 bushels of Western corn; 
Mr. Short renders 103 bushels to the acre, but 
owing to a misunderstanding, did not make re- 
turn in season for a premium; Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Dean over 80 bushels. Mr. Williams 
also raised 424 bushels of potatoes to the acre, 
and Mr. Pratt nearly 400 bushels; Mr. Wil- 
liams also raised 28 tons of cabbages on the 
acre, taking three iums; Mr. Easterbrooks 
raised 42 tons or 1,400 bushels of mangel wurt- 
zel on the acre, the largest crop on record; and 
Mr. Alger raised 28 tons; Mr. Simmons raised 
80 bushels of oats. Mr. Thayer made a crop 
of hay of over four tons to the acre. 





Gutta Percha Filling for Horses’ Feet, 


Gutta has proved the best thing 
disco to keep horses from balling ‘sith 
snow and preventif ts. The kind tbat 





warm water and then stuff the foot. This can 
be taken out and put back day da 
the winter if necessary.—'‘ Horse in NY, 
Y. Herald, 


